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August 21, 1990 


Hr* Don Caaolaro 
llt>2t> Fine Tree Drive 
Fairfax, Virginia 22053 

Dear Mr . Caso la ro : 

Hits is in response to \ out request lor Information on the Cabazon Band 
of Mission Indians ot California* 


f&\ C u) \ KD'O I 


u' have \i'i\ lict !o pi intod mat or la 1 about the Cuba/on Band ; we are 
enclosing the single sheet of specific information we do have, as well 
as a reprint ot a booklet, INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, originally published 
by this office in l u 68 which may be generally helpiul* 

Also, one of the volumes thus fer published (Volt, 8, California) in the 
new Handbook of Nor th American Indians series deals with California Indians o 
A descriptive sheet is enclosed. You may want to review Volume 8, which may 
be available in your local library or which may be purchased in Smithsonian 

book stores. 


For specific itif carnation, you might get in touch with the Cabazon Band 
itself, the Southern California B1A Agency, or our Sacramento Area Office, 
addresses and telephones for each ns follows! 


John A* James, Chairman 
Cabazon Indians of California 
S4 -245 Indio Spring Drive 
Indio, California 92201 
619/342-2593 


Tommy Dowell, Superintendent 
Southern California Agency-BXA 
3600 Lime Street 
Suite 722 

Riverside, California 92501 
714/351-6624 


Ronald M. Jaeger, Area Director 
Sacramento Area Office 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Federal Office Building 
2800 Cottage Way 
Sacramento, California 95825 
916/978-4691 



Sincerely yours, 


Evelyn W* P 
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Agency: 
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Governing Body: 
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Elections: 

Every four years, 1st Sunday in December 
(Election of Business Committee) 

Mee rings : 

M«rch , June, September, December on dates pres sr^bed 
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VI ilium C.‘ Srurtei arit, general editor 
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Histor) of Indian- White Relations: V 

Volume 4 

W ilvornb E. Washburn, volume editor 

This latest volume considers the relationship 
between the non-native populations and the native 
inhabitants of North America. Using a chronological *• 
and thematic approach, the authors attempt to 
balance the perspective of the new comers (who 
created most of the available historical evidence) and 
th at of the native inhabitants who were forced to 
adapt and adjust to the massive influx of new' and 
strange populations, 

Tht fift) -seven chapters, w ritten by leading 
historians and anthropologists, cover not only 
political, military, economic, and religious subtects, 
but also other areas of current interest Essays on the 
Indian in the movies, the Indian and the counter- 
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culture, Indian hobbyist groups in America and 
abroad, relationships between anthropologists and 
Indians, and the Indian in literature provide 
fascinating insight mto native culture and how it is 
perceived. 

In addition, over 250 short biographies of non- 
Indians who were deeply involved in Indian affairs 
are included along with a massive bibliography, com- 
plete index, and many illustrations and maps 
designed to provide a solid foundation of knowledge 
upon which students and scholars of Indian-White 
relations can confidently rely. 

37 illus. 8 Vi X 11 
852 pp. LC 77-17162 
Cloth: ISBN 1 84-XH (S47.O0n 
January 1989 
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Arctic: Volume 


/ \*n t ownie idltuT 

" 1 he thoroughness of man> of the 
rssavs .idd** to, rather than diminishes, 
the scientific excitement to which they 
give rise A great pleasure to use, 

and even to dip into more or less at 
random . , . , The beauty and excel- 
lence of Arctic cultures spring out from 
page after page. As an authoritative 
reference-book, the volume has achieved 
us mam objective: it has no equal.” 

—Hugh Brody, Times 
Literary Supplement 

5 7 9 b&w illus., maps 8 Vi x 11 V« 

S6- pp. 1984 1C 77-17162 
Cloth; ISBN 185-8H S29.00n 

Subarctic: Volume 6 

June Helm, volume editor 

“A fine reference book .... There is 
a consistent clarity of thought and high 
quality of writing styles " 

— Charles D. Arnold, Man 

“Truly a seminal synthetic work for 
which no predecessor exists." 

— Choice 

526 b&w illus., maps 8Vi x llVi 
838 pp 1981 IX 77-17162 
doth. ISBN 186-6H S25.00n 
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California: Volusjfjie 8 

Robert F Hnzer, .o ifyne cd:to 

“Painstakingly researched, remarkably 
well-written essays that achieve an 
elusive goal — readable scholarship , . „ 
Promises to become a standard." 

— Ronald Rayman, 

Library Journal 

430 b&w illus , maps 8 V 2 x 1 : /a 
800 pp 1978 LC 77-17162 
Cloth; ISBN 188-2H S25 OOn *\ 

Southwest: V rl ume 9 

Alfonso Ortiz, vofume editor 

“The diversity of treatments, like the 
diverse authorship, giv t es it a readability 
that will repay many general readers." 

— Philip Morrison, 
Scientific American 

1 his volume covers Puebloan peoples 
and general Southwest prehistory and 
history. 

538 b&w Ulus., maps 8V1 x 11 Vi ~ 

702 pp. 1980 LC 77*17162 
Cloth; ISBN I89-OH $23,00n 

Southwest: Volume 10 

-M’ji m ^ : ‘ •; ■ -*V. - 4 - <1 ”• ■ 

Alfonso Ortiz, volume editor 

“This remarkable yolume is a bargain 
that Southwcstcmists can ill afford to 

be without.” - 

—Thomas L. Jackson, 
American Antiquity 




This volume covers non-Puebloan 
peoples and surveys some topics ger- 
mane to the entire Southwest. 

488 b&* illus., maps 8'/j x II Vi 
868 pp 1983 LC 7^-17162 
Cloth ISBN 190-4H SIS ,00n 

Great Basin: V olume 11 

tt arren L. d \zei edo, volume editor 

“An excellent value for anv library 
with an interest in Indians of North 
American." 

— Ethnic Studies and 
Anthropology 

Covers the states of Nevada and 
Utah, many nearby regions of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, and Idaho, and pans 
of Oregon, California, and Arizona. 

505 b&w illus. 8 Vi x 11 
868 pp, 1986 LC 77-17162 
Cloth- ISBN 191-2H S27.00n 

Northeast: Volume IS 

SHSlt Vribvi i? . * 

Bruce G. Trigged, volume editor 

“The -specialist, the generalist, and the 
student anthropologist will all find it a 
requisite for their library.” 

. — George R, Hamell, 

American Anthropologist 

490 b&w illus.,' maps 8 V 2 x 11 V* 

.924 pp J979 LC 77-17162 
Cloth: ISBN 195-5H $27.00n 
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William C: SfUrtevant, general editor 

twenty- volume encyclopedia summarizing knowledge anthropologists, historians, students, and the general public, 
aoout all Native peoples north of Mesoamerica, including It contains chapters by authorities on each topic, including 
cultures, languages, history, prehistory, and human biology, one on each tribe. Each volume may be pur v ase an use 
this HANDBOOK series is a standard reference work for ■ independently. 
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History of Indian-White Relations: 
Volume 4 

Wilcomb E. Washburn, volume editor 

This latest volume considers the relationship i. 
between the non-native populations and the native ■ 
inhabitants of North America. Using a chronological' 
and thematic approach, the authors attempt to 
balance the perspective of the newcomers (who 
created most of the available historical evidence) and 
that of the native inhabitants who were forced to 
adapt and adjust to the massive influx of new an . 

strange populations. 

The fifty-seven chapters, written by leading 
historians and anthropologists, cover not 7 , 

political, military, economic, and religious subieas, 
Si, also other areas of correnr interest Essays on the 
Indian in the mov.es, the Ind.an and the center- 
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culture, Indian hobbyist groups in America and 
abroad relationships between anthropologists and 
Indians, and the Indian in literature provide , 
fascinating insight into native culture and how it is 



P In addition, over 250 short biographies of non- 
Indians who vrtfe'deeply involved in Indian affairs 
are included along with a massive bibliography, com- 
plete index, and manflUtistrations and maps 
‘designed to provide a solid foundation of knowledge 
X upon which students and scholars of Indian- white 
, /relations can confidently rely. 

37 illus. 8 Vi x 11 
-:’852 pp. LC 77-17162 - - 
' j Cloth: ISBN 1 84-XH p47.00n 
January 
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Arctic: Volume 5 

Dewus , lolunu 

“The thoroughness of many of the 
assays acids to, rather than diminishes, 
:he scientific excitement to which they 
? ive rise .... A great pleasure to use, 
and even to dip into more or ess at 
random The beauty and excel- 

lence of Arctic cultures spring out trom 
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California: -Volume 8 

* 

Robert F Hetzer\ loi&ne edito 

“Painstakingly researched, remarkably 
well-written essays that achieve an 
elusive goal — readable scho ars ip 
Promises to become a standard. 

— Ronald Ray man, 
Library Journal 

430 b&w Ulus., maps 8V2 x 


This volume covers non-Puebloan 
peoples and surveys some topics ger- 
mane to the entire Southwest. 

488 b&w illus., maps 8 V 2 x 
868 pp. 1983 LC 77-17162 
Cloth: ISBN 190-4H S25.t'0n 

Great Basin: Volume 1 1 

arren L. dAzeiedo, lolume editor 

“An excellent value for any ^rary 
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and even to slip tmo more oi less at 
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p ; jgr aftei page. As an authoni uive 
rcfemice*book. the volume has achieved 
its main obiruivr: u has no equal/ 

-‘Hugh Brody, Times 
{ ilt T.irv Supplement 

579 b&w illus., maps 8*// x 1 1 % 

862 pp. J 9K4 It. 77-17162 
Cloth: ISBN 1H5-8H $29.O0n 

Subarctic: Volume 6 

[unr Helm, volume editor 

“A fine reference book .... There is 

a consistent clarity of thought and high 

quality of writing styles.” 

— Charles D. Arnold, Mart 

“Truly a seminal synthetic work for 
which no predecessor exists.” 

— Choice 

526 b&w illus., maps 8 V 2 x It Vi 
838 pp. 1981 LC 77-17162 
Cloth; ISBN 186-6H $25.00n 
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This volume covers mm Purhloan 
peoples anti surveys some lopics get 

mane to 'he enure Southwest. 

IKS i>A w illus . maps 8 % x H ’ * 

168 pp lVHl LC 77-17162 
1 loth ISBN 190 4H Si.S.OQit 

Great Basin: Volume 1 1 

W.rrvnl J U<’i < tio, i oturn> editor 

“An excellent value tor any library 
with an interest in Indiana of North 
American,” 

- -I'jhnu Studies and 
, , Anthropology 

Covers the states of Nevada and 
Utah, many nearby regions of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, and Idaho, and parts 
of Oregon, California, and Arizona. 

505 bfiew tllus. 8 ‘4 x 11 
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At/omo Orttz , volume editor 

“ I he diversity of treatments, like the 
diverse authorship, giv ( cs it a readability 
that will repay many general readers. ^ 

—Philip Morrison, ! 

Scientific American ~ ^ 77-17162 

This volume covers Puebloan peoples t91 .2H S27.00n 

and general Southwest prehistory and ^ , 

history. f ] on, . - ^ . . 

538 b&w illus. , maps *Vi x 11% Bruce G. Trigg#, volume editor 

702 pp. 1980 LC 77*17162 “The specialist, the generalist, and the 

Cloth: ISBN 189- OH $23.00n student anthropologist will all find it a 

Southwest: Volume 10 requisite for their library/’ 

, — George R. Hameu, 

Alfonso Ortiz, volume editor American Anthropologist 

“This remarkable volume is a bargain ^ b&w mftps 8 Vi x 11 % 
that Southwesternists can ill afford to :j>24pp. 3979 LC 77-17162 - . 

be without” ^ Cloth: ISBN 195-5H S27.00n 

— '1 homas L. Jackson, 
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CALIFORNIA is the enchantress who, down the 
centuries, ^ as lu.refi the venturesome of many races, 
any suitors have courted her: early Russian trappers and traders; Span- 
ish conqu.stadores and missionaries; English explorers; Yankee traders; and, 
finally, the adventurers of gold-rush days. 

The Indians we know in California today are said to he the descendants of 

various Asian tribes who made their tortuous way across seas, over land and 

stepp, ng-stone islands to this continent. They were the earliest to find and 

linger m California. But the land of gold and sunshine was not a happy 
place foj thi m after the white man came. 
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INDIANS OF 



California s kindly climate was a lure that attracted more 
wandering Indian bands to settlement than did most other 
regions of America north o Mexico. Before the coming of 
the white man, this area and the pueblo region of the South- 
west were the two most densely populated of all the land areas 
which today comprise the United Slates. 

The Indians brought with them fire and tool-making skills, 
from Alaska to South America, their stone artifacts are 
found in caves and under the earth. They probably came 
first in the Pleistocene epoch, near the close of the last glacial 
period, 15*000 to 20,(MX) years ago, although some scholars 
contend that the migrations began as raily as 4 f »,000 years 
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ago. They were hunters and fishermen, and their migratioi 
was trickling and episodic over many thousands of years. 

But when they reached California they settled down to a more 
stable way of life. 


PREHISTORIC LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 

lie ime of the irst Spanish explorations of California 
in he early 16th century, there were an estimated 133,000 to 
150,000 Indians there, belonging to seven major language 
families. Of hese, the Shoshoneans, ffokans, and Penu- 
tians occupied vast land areas. In the northern third of 
California to a lesser degree were the Athapascan, Algon- 
kian, Lutuamian, and Yukian linguistic groups. All seven 
of these language families appear in many other areas of the 
United States, providing clear evidence of the complexity of 
prehistoric Indian migrations. 

lie Slioshoneans oc< upicd mainly southern , liras of coiiti- 
nental North America. In California, (licit tendon 
stretched from what is now Nevada to the Pacific, and cscii 
to the sea islands. Among these were the people nhn neie to 
fall midei the Mission ndliieiM e. The PeitUtlllftS occupied the 
greater pail of central ( iilifomuc Traces of the llnknii Speak 
ing groups, while mainly in the North, aic in lie found from die 


Oregon line to the Mexican border. The definition of terri- 
tories for each language family is difficult, since all overlap 
on their borders, sharing neighboring dialects. !>ifferences 

in the same spoken tongue became more apparent with geo- 
graphic distance. 

The early Indians c California can be subdivided into 
some 40 major tribes with at least 2] major languages. 
Under these, there existed approximately 500 trihelets be- 
longing to around 100 “dialect groups,” and the variations 
in the seven original language families are immensely 
complicated. 

Southern California s Early Indians 

In the South and Central regions, five varieties of acorn 
were available to the early Indians and they developed acorns 
into their principal source of food. This was a noteworthy 
technological accomplishment, since, in order to make the 
acorn edible, they first had to develop a process for ear ling 
out the poisonous tannin. They ground the acorns into meal 
which was then filtered many times with water, either through 
sand or through baskets so tight y woven that the flour was 
not lost. In ancient campsites, still remaining, we can see 
evidence of the amount of labor involved in reducing to meal 
the vast quantities of acorns needed for their subsistence. 


Indian women placed the acorns on any convenient flat, or 
slightly hollowed rock, and patiently ground them with stone 
pestles. In time, this continuing process bored holes into 
the stone, and when the holes became too deep, they began 
on new ones. When the processing was complete, the result 
was a pinkish flour, which was then cooked into a gruel or 
mush to form the bulk of the diet. Acorns are used in 
California today as food by the Indians for special occasions. 

Other evidences remain in California of the early presence 
of Indians. Pictographs painted on rocks around camp- 
sites still survive, faded but distinguishable, in some areas of 
southern California; and many museums display intricately 
fashioned stone carvings, inlaid with hone, so perfect in their 
execution that they would he worthy of comparison with 
those of the great Central American civilizations. 

The ceremonial costumes used in dances and religious 
rites were made of the sacred eagle s leathers or other bril- 
liant plumage from indigenous birds. Pieces of pearly 
abalone shell, and sometimes the pearls themselves, were 
added. The Indians knew the location of every eagle's nest 
in each band's territory, and they were prized property, not 
to be trespassed upon. When the young eaglets began to 
grow feathers, they were removed from the nest, caged, and 
care ully nurtured in the villages or campsites. The faking 
of the leathers was the occasion of a nightlong sacred cere* 
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momal after which. at dawn, the eagle was ritually slain 
and its feathers removed to he incorporated in the costumes. 
Ritual costumes were held in reverence hy the people and 
were the sacred trust of the chieftain, to he guarded hy him. 
Their loss or theft w as the most severely punishable of crimes. 

Hut general!) , the Indian people of southern and central 
California lived simply, having no need for elaborate hous- 
ing or clothing because of the benign climate. Their reed 
ami brush shelters were adapted to a mode of life that 
enabled them to move easily from harvest to harvest, as 
their food crops ripened. Hospitality was the law of per- 
sonal and social life, and material assets were accumulated 
for the pleasure to be derived from gift-giving. Personal 
conduct was ceremonially regulated from bird t ■ death. 
Their religion was mystic, and the poetic imagery of song 
and myth lias been likened to the mystical poetry ot 

■w 

‘olynesia. 

Northern Indians 

In norliiern California, the cooler climate rf.jui .-d more 
adequate shelter than the brush and woven reed wickiups o 
the South. Redwood forests provided lie more l,or,her £ 
California Indiana with material for their wooden slab 
houses, usually subterranean, similar in design to the larger 
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planked houses used hy Indians of the Northwest Coast. 

Wood carving was a natural evolution in heir arts, and 
the basketry of northern California Indian women, as well 
as that of the South, is still some of the most beautiful to lie 
found anywhere in the world. Some of these coiled baskets 
were so tightly woven that they were used as cooking utensils. 

The northern people were mainly hunters and fishermen, 
and supplemented their diet by gathering seeds, fruits, herbs, 
and grasses available to them in the northern woodlands. 

Island and Maritime Indians 

Three of the California tribe-lets were islanders and sea- 
farers. These were the traders who visited the villages of 
southern California, exchanging stonewares made from the 
soft soapstone native to their islands for subsistence items 
not available on the islands. These three tribe lets- -the 
Island, Nicoleno, and Gabrielino- are now extinct, leaving 
as their heritage only the beautifully carved Slone howls and 
artifacts of their trailing days. 

They were related to the Chumash, (he coastal maritime 
Indians, and shared with them the distinction of being the 
only Indians on this continent to build plank, or lapstrake, 
canoes. They took advantage of nature's bounty from the 
seas and crafted their great trading canoes from the drrft- 


wood lh.it washed up on their shores. 

The coastal maritime Indians, such as the Cliiirnash, Play* 
a,, °* Juaneiio, and Purismeno, mainly reaped their fond 
harvests from the seas. I hey huilt their homes facing the 
•ea. and made little use of the hmda they occupied. They 
were e*j**rt net fishermen and divers, arid the seas teemed 
with edthle varieties of fish and mussels easily available from 
hearh or promontory. While they built seaworthy canoes, 
they were not the venturesome seafarers that the islanders 
were. 


THE MISSION PERIOD 

Strange as it may seem, the coming o> the white man 
apfieared to substantiate old myths of some California 
groups. Those of the Mohaves in southeastern California 
were the most detailed. 

Early contacts were brief. In 1512. a Portuguese navi- 
gator in the Spanish service, J. It. Cahrillo, made the first 
recorded contact, and claimed California for Spain. Then, 
in 1578, Sir Francis Brake landed at Damoho Bay ami took 
possession of California in the name of England, calling It 
New Albion. Viscayno explored this fertile land for Spain 
in 1602, but no attempt was made to colonize permanently 


until the Portola-Serra expedition and the establishment of 
the first Mission San Diego de Alcala — in I76*>. 

The f'tst years of European influence in California wer»* 
traumatic to the (x-areable, ritualistic Indians. Cnder the 
Spanish they were to be < onfronled with emissaries of < bun b 
and clown whose motivations were wholly outside i be realm 
of Indian experience. The lust for gold and its jiower, and 
the passion for proselytizing, were anathema to the Indians, 
who had maintained for 10,000 years a live-amMrt live way 
of life. 


In the establishment and growth of the 21 Spanish Missions 
of California, the Spanish imposed laws of “encomienda” 
and 4 Vungregaciones,” based upon the Spanish Laws of 

Burgos (1512 15131. The law of “cncomienda” held that 

Spaniards, granted lands to 1** held in trust for the crown, 
were also granted the right to use any Indians resident upon 
that land as serfs. “Congregaeiones provider! that Indians 
were to lie assembler! into permanent congregations tor the 
purpose of evangelization, accessibility of a forced labor 
supply, protection from other slave raiders and marauders, 
and ease in acquisition of Indian lands. 

The effect of Spanish law was subjugation of the Indians 
to de facto slavery. Roundups of native Indians took place 
periodically to acquire new workers. Adequate rations for 
an Indian man, woman, or child laborer, whose workday was 
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from morning prayers until dark, were considered to Ik* a 
pint of maize a day. 

Attracted in the beginning by promises of new agricultural 
products, such as citrus fruits, dates, and common garden 
vegetables introduced by the padres, the Indians flocked to 
the M issions, Many tril»es coalesced and adopted as the 
tribal name that of the Mission to which they were attached; 
other tribal names were Hispanicized, as is the case with lire 
Kawia who became *'Cahuilla.” Thus many ancient names 
were lost to time. 

Altogether, about 20,()00 to 25,000 Indians adopted the 
Mission way of life. Those who fell directly under the 
Mission influence were the Fernandeno, Juaneno, Luiseno, 
and begueno. t tthers such as the Cahuilla and Serrano, 
known today as Mission Indians, were not truly so. Their 
daily life was much influenced by the Mission system, but 
they were not originally Mission Indians. Many tribelets 
are now extinct, or almost so. The Luiseno, Cahuilla, Ser- 
rano. and Diegueito still occupy trust lands in the Mission 

area. 

In the beginning years they lived in huts around the 
Missions, and later in sto* kades on he Mission grounds. 
Deserters were swiftly apprehended by the military garrison 

which supported each Mission. 

In the 65 years of Mission rule, actual recorded f.gures 
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show 62,000 deaths and 20, 000 births. Disease run ram- 
pant in the compounds. In their hopelessness ami suffering, 
Indian mothers were known to have smothered their Indues 
at birth rather than condemn them to live su< h an existence. 
More insidious was the mass psychological depression that 
overtook the Mission Indians. They lost, as a race, the will 
to survive. 

With the decline of the native population and its effect 
upon the labor supply, the Missions he* a me, economically, a 
liability, and were considered to have failed. They were 
abandoned in 1834, and the survivors of many Mission hands 
soon [icrished. Bereft by Mission training of inherited skills, 
with few vestiges of their old social structure to sustain them, 
they were the victims of starvation, disease, and the Anglo- 
American massacres which were soon to follow. 

It is ironic that the gold the Spaniards so avidly sought — 
mistakenly, as the tabled "Seven Cities of Cibola and 
which could have saved the Mission system, lay undisturbed, 
not to be discovered for another 14 years. 

Non-Mission Indians of the South 

Southern 1*41*0* of | lie semiarid regions ^ nmas. Chrmr- 
hue vis. Mohaves, lUkhnlhon I and karma*, *ome 

t .ibudlas (Bass, Mountain and Drser outlier* I'mile* 


and Monos — were not a part of the Mission way of life. 

Members of these tribes were known, during Mission days, 
as “wild” Indians. Originally, in common with all the other 
Indians of California, they welcomed the padres and soldiers, 
but searches for escapees and the roundups of forced laborers 
soon changed their attitudes. They learned to strike fast in 
raids on livestock on the sprawling Spanish ranges, and, due 
to the limited number of the Spanish, were successful in 
holding back their advances. Finally, however, they were 

decimated by battle, disease, and starvation. 

One Spanish chronicler, Jose M. Amador, 2d Lieutenant 
in the Spanish Army, writes of a typical raid on “wild 

Indians in these words: 

“We invited the wild and Christian Indians to come anc 
eat pinole and dried meat. They came over to our side o 
the river. Then when they were on our shore we surrounded 

i **• r* *-“£! 

fsi ^ - 

r it: 

w, ,h»l. I taUrf d. <*«*• I»r *• •» 

remained and they al fell.” 


Northern Indians 

The Spanish influence, while dominant and lasting in the 
southern quarter of California, had little impact on the 
northern Indian groups. The great northern tnbes-the 
Tolowa, Karok, Shasta, Modoc, Yurok, W.yot, W.ntun, 
Athapascan, Yana, Yuki, Porno, Wappo, and Ma.dus-were 
in little, if any, contact with the Spanish. However, ey 
did considerable trading with the Russians, as well as with 
French, British, Dutch, Portuguese, and later, Yankee 

tr An rS interesling footnote to this period is tie fact that the 
Spanish Mission bells, typically a symbol of Spanish co oma • 
ism, were bought from the Russians. 

THE UNITED STATES ACQUIRES CALIFORNIA 

The 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which ended the 

war with Mexico/ceded California and other terntor.es to 

United States agreed to preserve recogm ion 
neo ole’s right to the lands they inhabited. 

During the 65 years of Spanish Mission 

total zone of Mission influence embraced on y abou ^ 
sixth of the total urea of the Slate, although .1 had 
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the original Indian population by approximately oue-third. 
More destruction look place after the Linked States acquired 
the territory. Of the estimated 100,000 Indians in California 
in 1851, there were only about 17,000 survivors by the last 
decade of the 19th century. 

Treaties Negotiated and Lost 

When gold was discovered at Sutters Mill in 1848, the 
economic importance of statehood for California became 
clearly evident. In 1850 California became the 31st State 

of the Union. Ry 1R52 more th an m0 °° rUsherS — 
settlers had potgd into Calij fo rnix They opposed Indian 

*H5e"oF any~lands which had mineral value — and regarded at 
Indian lands as possible gold lands. 

Early statutes of the State of California, as they pertained 
,o Indians, drew upon the Spanish law of “encomienda_ 
County justices of the peace were made guardians of the 
Indians, and any Indian found guilty of an infraction could 
be indentured to the highest bidder in payment of the result- 
ing fine. It was common practice to find Indians to be 
“able-bodied vagrants.” Indian, were proh.bUed rom 
bringing any action against a wh.te man, and tl.e.r 
mony was not admissible in court. 
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To effect a “just and equitable settlement with the Indians 
of California,” once the United States acquired the territory 
President Fillmore appointed three commissioners to negoti- 
ate with the Indians, iietween early 1851 and early lb52. 
Commissioners Redick McKee, O. M. Wozenora t, and G. W. 
Barbour met with some 402 Indian chiefs and executed a 
series of 18 treaties and one supplemental agreement nego- 
tiated at Kings River, California. 

The Indian signatories— who represented one-third to one- 
half of the total Indian population of the State relinquished 
all of their rights and title to the approximately 75,000,000 
acres of California land, in return for which they were guar- 
anteed rights of perpetual use and occupancy to reservations, 
described by metes and bounds in each treaty, totaling 
8,518,900 acres. They were also promised great specific 
quantities of goods, subsistence supplies, implements of hus- 
bandry, livestock, and clothing. Further guaranteed to 
them were the services of teachers, farmers, carpenters, and 
other workmen. In sum, they were to rece.ve everything 
necessary for their education and support, enabling them to 
prepare themselves for complete independence in a civilized 

State. 

With few exceptions the Indians kept the i*-ace a, ..I pro- 
ceeded to move to the lands designated under these treaties 
Many of the white settlers did not keep to their -ide of Ih 


I»m I’.iiii, liui continued to |M*i*eeule the Indian*. 

One California newspaper, on Octuhn 2, 1851, Imported: 
A 1 >€l ii< i • 1 1 ju* Indian children ha* become quite u common 
practice, Nearly all of (lie children belonging to Home 


Indian tribes in the northern part of the State have hern 
stolen* They are taken to the southern part of the State and 
there sold.” 




^ * Jim # * I * I 

There were those among the Califofnia whites who pro- 
tested the treatment of the Indian, although their voices were 
thin under the roar of a gold boom economy. One such 
opposition voice was that of State Senator Warner, who chal- 
lenged his fellow legislators in 1851 : 


“Will it be said that the land is not broad enough for them 
and 11 s? Or that while our doors are open to the stranger 
from the uttermost parts of the earth we have not spare room 
for the once sole inhabitants of our magnificent empire? 
Shall future generations seek in vain for one remaining 
descendant of the sons of the forest? Has the love of gold 
blotted from our minds all feelings of compassi. 

justice?” 

The legislature of the State of California resolved to press 
the California delegation in the U.S. Congress to use their 
best endeavors to induce the Federal Government to remove 
the Indians of this State beyond its jurisdiction.” Failing 


287-163 0 - 68-2 


in i h in attempt, thi Cftliforiiia newcomer* resorted in what 
amounted to attempted genm file ihiough a km. * * I India" 
bunln” and other method* of extermination, The Indian* 
became subjei Is of terror III what was once a primitive pat a 
dise, then ancient habitats overrun fry white settler** their 
traditional food supply of atoms and seeds now hai vested 
as fodder for the hogs, ami even the familiar contours of the 
land changed by the devastation of hydraulic mining. Those 
who had not already perished in I lie “Indian hunts became 

the prey of disease ami famine. 

The treaties negotiated and signed in 1851 and 1852 had. 
meanwhile, been submitted to the Senate for ratification. 
They were rejected. The documents were classified as 
“confidential” and filed in the Senate s secret archives. The 
Indians of California were not informed of he Seriate action 
>n the treaties; and the documents remained “lost” for lalf 
a century, until clerks rediscovered them in 1905. On 
January 18, 1905, the injunction of secrecy was removed by 
order of the Senate, and for the first time, the public was 
informed of their existence. 

In the interim, Congress in 1851 passed a law, “to ascer- 
tain and settle private land claims in the State of California. 
Most of the California Indians could neither read nor write 
English. Failure to present their claims before the commis- 
sion was later conclusively held by the courts as forfeiture 
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of any and all right, title, and interest in lands, including the 
light of aboriginal use and occupancy in the entire State of 

California. 

Further legislation detrimental to the Indians was passed 
in 1853, providing for the survey of public lands it ahfornia 
and granting of preemption rights to the settlers. AH Cali- 
fornia land, including Indian land became, in effect, public 

domain. 

Following the courts’ interpretation o the Private Land 
Claims Act, and the extinguishment of all Indian title in 
the Act of 1853, no legal recourse existed for the Indians 
until a new law was passed in 1875 which allowed Indians 
to homestead on public domain lands provided they forsake 
their native ways. Some inferior lands were set aside during 
this period by Executive Order and by allotment, thus creat- 
ing another legal controversy in later years over the vali lly 
of tenure by Executive Order as opposed to ratified treaty. 

Meanwhile, the first Federal Indian Agent came to Cali- 
fornia in 1852 with jurisdiction over all of the Indians of the 
State. By 1860, Congress had spent $2 million on the esla >- 
lishment of four reservations in Califorma. ey were 
Nome Lackie, Klamath River, Tejon, and Mendocino. In- 
dians today tell how their ancestors were herded like cat e 
sometimes tied together, while the aged, ‘he-omenandthe 
children who could not keep up were left to d,e on the way. 


T he M odoc War 

In one enforced migration in 1864. representatives of the 
Government induced the Modocs in the "o h to join ‘I* 
Klamatlis on their reservation in Oregon, ceding their tribal 
lands to the United States. Confirmation of this treali was 
also delayed from year to year. In the interim the Modocs 
found themselves to be interlopers with the hlamaths. am 
their discontent grew. Finally a band of Modocs under the 
leadership of Chief Kintpuash, better known as Captain 
lack determined to return to California and demand a reser- 
vation on their former lands. Unsuccessful, hut res.sting 
all attempts to force them back to the Klamath Reservation, 
they engaged in the Modoc War of 1872-73. This campaign 
is sometimes called “the tragedy of the lava lieds. since 
Captain Jack and his followers look up an im|>eiictra!»le posi- 
tion in the lava bed, on the California-Oregon border, and 
for months held off superior forces directed against them. 
Captain Jack surrendered in 1873, and he and five other 
Modoc leaders were tried by court-martial and hanged at 
Fort Klamath. The survivors of Ids band were not allowed 
to join their fellows on the Klamath Reservation, but were 
exiled to a small reserve of land in the Quapaw country of 
the Indian Territory of Oklahoma. There they remained 
until a law passed in 1«X)<> restored most of them to the 
Klamath Reservation in Oregon. 
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Remedial Measures 

Indian legislation significant to other areas of the country 
had little effect on the Indians of California. The Allotment 
Act of UK;?, giving individual rather than common title to 

t 

Indian lands, and the [>ermission given under that law to the 
Indian to sell his land if he so desired, had ittle effect on 
the already generally landless Indians of California. 

In the 1890 s three men — Albert K.* Smiley, J oseph B. 
Moore, and Professor Charles C. Painter— were appointed to 
a special commission, known as the Smiley Commission, to 
conduct an extensive survey of the condition of southern 
California Indians. The ensuing Mission Belief Act of 1891 
set aside parcels ol generally poor land for the remnant 
Indian bands. These tracts are today among the holdings of 
the Mission Indians of California. Poor as the lands were 
in terms of productive capacity, they were of great impor- 
lame to homeless Imllans. squatters on white homesteads, 
and the fringe groups who had taken up resident e on lands 
that no one else wanted. One of i hese grants, of no impor- 
tant^ at the time, is now the richest Mock of real estate the 

Indians of California hold-the 30,000 »•'** " f 1 ,e A " Ua 

Caliente Reservation, which lie within and around the resort 

of Palm Springs. „ . f 

With the rediscovery, in 1905, of the lost treat.es of 

1851, public opinion began to favor the Indians. Between 


1906 and 1910 legislation was passed appropriating funds 
which were used to purchase many small tracts of land in 
central and north central California for the landless Indians 
of those areas. These tracts today are the hulk of those 

Indian lands known as “rancherias.” 

It was not until the 1920’s, however, that the first really 
significant steps were to he taker by law 1 to satisfy die many 

land claims of the Indians of California. 

A California law passed in 1927 made the services of the 
State Attorney General available to California Indians and a 
|930 Act of Congress California Indian Jui isdictional Act) 
provided that Indian claims he entered only through his office. 
The claim which was to result in the first large judgment for 

the Indians was filed in 1929, 

A 1930 amendment to the Jurisdictional Act authorized 
the U.S. Court of Claims to adjudicate California Indian 


claims in accordance with the provisions of the Iff un -stifled 
treaties of 1851 and 1852, allowing full payment of specified 
benefits, as if the treaties had been ratified. 

In 1944 the Court of Claims awarded the California In- 
dians their first substantial judgment, netting them approxi- 
mately »5 million. A later claim entered after establish- 
merit of the Indian Claims Commission in 1946 resulted in a 
529 million settlement, t This more recent judgment is 
described in the concluding section of the booklet.) 
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This round house on the Manchester Rancheria 
traditional style—is used for religious and tribal 
\ , CREDIT: BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS) 


built in the 
< eremonies. 




Xli6 Indian Reorganization Act c 

•iwmiinif i haim^s i rt 1 status of 


ng cnaii^-fv 


brought about 
merican Indians in many 
western region* because it halted land allotment, made pos- 

ie the re-creation of tribal governing bodies, and author- 


ized resources development. It had little perceptible effect 
on California Indians, however. Only 12 groups dec pled to 
accept its provisions in the beginning, probably because the 
groups v\ere so small and the concept of tribal organization 
had never been strong. Gradually, more of the larger Cali- 
fornia tribes accepted the IRA benefits and established tribal 
governing bodies with constitutions and bylaws. 

A roll-taking, completed in 1955 in connection with dis- 
tribution of judgment award funds, showed approximately 


36.00M descendants of California tribes, of whom some were 
no longer State residents. The 1960 census showed a total 
of approximately 40. (HX) Indians in California, counting as 
Indians all persons who identify as Indians. However, many 
of these are latecomers to the State, and should not be con- 
fused with the aboriginal tribes. For example, a large mini- 
bcr of Navajos from New Mexico and Arizona, and Sioux 
from the Dakotas, have settled in southern California during 


the last decade. 

Only about 7,000 California Indians actually reside on the 



/Vew home of Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland Adams— 
Auburn Rancherui — inspires obitous pride in the 
owners, (photo credit: bureau of Indian af- 
fairs) 
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nnore than 100 reservations and small rancherias of the State. 
These reservations and rancherias total over half a million 
acres, and range in sizd from less than one acre to the 87 000 
ac res of the Hoopa Valley Reservation in the north. 

Although very smalt in population (about 75), Agua 
C ajjfcute at Palm Springs is the best known of the surviving 
M ission Ind ian communities. 

1 he Fort Yuma Reservation has about 000 residents, and 
the Fort Mohave Reservation has less than 300. Both of 
these land areas spill over into border States. The Cheme- 
huevi Reservation near Colorado River is wholly unpopulated. 

Probably the most populous nonreservation Indian com- 
munities of California are those of the Pit River people, the 
Achornawis and Atseguis, located in the vicinity of Alturas. 

The right of Indian children to attend public educational 
institutions of the State, was established in the 1 920V The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has discontinued all special Federal 
Indian schools in the State with the exception of Sherman 
Institute at Riverside, which is slid operated as a boarding 
school for Navajo and Papago children from Arizona and 

New Mexico. 

The State of California has also assumed full responsibility 
for providing its non reservation Indian citizens with welfare 
services, and has both civil and criminal jurisdiction on 

Indian lands in the State. 
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Pursuant to the Rancheria Termination Act of 1958 and 
subsequent amendments, die smaller trust entities and the 
groups associated with such lands are gradually being with- 
drawn from Federal supervision. The law provides for the 
distribution of all rancheria land arid assets, and directs that 
a plan he prepared for each rancheria, outlining to whom arid 
how the assets shall be distributed. Such a plan, when ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, arid accepted 
by the participants, becomes the operating program under 
whic h title is transferred from the Government to the Indians. 

The settlement of land titles, including mineral and water 
rights, has created some knotty legal problems which take 
time to resolve. Sanitation systems, housing, and road im- 
provements to bring Indian land up to a par with the 
requirements of California law are now being effec ted. 


Federal Sendees for Indians in California 

Nonreservation Indians in California have little, i any, 
contact w ith the Bureau of Indian A I airs. 

Remaining trust lands are still eligible for Federal aid for 
resource development. Water development ; ac ilities 
ranging from diversion dams, reservoirs, head works, canals, 
distribution systems, wells, to pumping plants- have been 



installed for domestic or irrigation pin poses. 

I he Hureau also helps ram heria groups to manage tfmher 
and grazing lands, negotiate leases, build roads and provide 
other community improvement* fur the Indian resident* 
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Modem methods and machinery contribute to the suiiess of the lofting enter prist 
Hoopa Valley Reservation, providing the Indians with a torutnutng sourif <> n\<nu 
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Modern methods and machinery contribute to the success of the logging enterprise on the 
1 oof ju Valley Reservation, provtdtng the Indians with a tontmutng source of revenue 
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Issets of the (, alifontia Indians Today 


1 i y little* mineral development activity on Indian 

lands in tlie Stale. J hose that exist are several sand and 
gravel operations, a peat moss mining lease oil the Morongo 
Reservation, one dolomite lease and one building stone per* 
mil tin the I ule River Reservation, and one nonproductive 
oil and gas lease in Colusa County. , 


In contrast, timber resources in 1967 covered nearly 
136,000 acres and iiad a commercial volume of almost 3 
ii lion board feet. At Hoopa Valley alone, there are 2.8 
billion board feet of standing timber, which, on today’s mar- 
ket would build 250,000 three-bedroom homes and provide 
jobs for \ year in the sawmi lls for 17,500 men. 

Scattered throughout the State are 256, (X)0 acres of Indian- 
owned rangeland. 

Recreational development potential is limited on California 
Indian land due, mainly, to the small size of most of the 
holdings. The Agua Caliente lands at Palm Springs are the 

notable exception. 


Motel constructed by lessee 
on Palm Springs lease. 

I PIIOTO credit: bureau of 

INDIAN AFFAIRS) 
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Irrigation units exist on Indian land throughout the Stale 
and range in SSK from a small garden tract to 12 (MJO a, res 
I he major irrigation projects in California are located in 
Moo pa \alk">. Coachella Valiev . a ? v at Fort hu* Pape 
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MIWOK MAN — fits crownhke 
headdress is composed of a head- 
band of yellow-hammer quills, 
surmounted by a ruff of downy 
feathers from the eagles breast, 
topped off with a great cluster of 
ebony hued wing and tail feath- 
ers, either from the condor or 
buzzard 
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< irealed 1 11 llfPJ, the Department *»f the 
Interior — a Department Lun-erv utn»n — i* 

concerned with the management. « -onsrrvation. 
and development of the Nation s water. Ii-h. 
wildlife, mineral, forest, and pari and recrea- 
tional resour i r- If also ha** major e-'p*nsi' 

hilities for Indian and lerritorial jffairs. 

At the Nation s prim ipal roitservalion 

asreney. the Department works to assure that 
iionrenew able resour* rs are developed and 
used wisrlv. that park and recreational re- 
sources are conserved for the future. and that 
renew aide resourc es make their full < ontrihu 
lion to the progress. prosperity. am! sei urdv 
of the United Stale- no* and in the future 
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UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

SWTHERN CAUFoSn,A A AG^fcY 

3600 LIME STREET. SUITE 722 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 9250, 


IN Rf P| y ( 4 , f F M T0 

Tribal Operations 

37104-T0 


F6\Cw\wid - a? 


August 24, 1990 

Mr. Dan Casolaro 
: _ ^ \ ne Tree Dr i ve 

Fairfax, VA 22033 

Dear Mr. Casolaro: 

Enclosed Is the Labor Force Report, Tribal Directory and history we could 
find regarding Cabazon. He hope it will help in your research. 


If you have any questions, please contact the Branch of Tribal Operations 
at (714) 276-6630/6634. 


Sincere I y. 



Act i ng Super Mfendent 


Enc I osures 


* 






CABAZON 


ORMATION AND DIRECTORY 


Cabazon Band of Mission Indians of California 


Tribal Affiliation: Cahuilla 


Re servation: 


Cabazon Reservation 


Population: 


Within the Reservation - 25; Adjacent - 8 


Gross Acreage 


1,46J.53 (as of October 24, 1979) 


Location: 


Rive: side County, indio, California 


Agency : 


Southern California Agency 


TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 


Organization: 


Non-IRA Articles of Association approved 04/13/65 


Governing Body: 


General Council - All adult members (50% = Quorum) 


Elections: 


Every four years, 1st Sunday in December 
(Election of Business Committee) 


Meetings: 


March, June, September, December on dates prescribed 
by Business Committee. 


Tribal Office: 


84-245 Indio Springs Dr., Indio, CA 92201 


TRIBAL OFFICIALS 


Last Election: 05/03/89 


Chairman: 

1st Vice-Chairman: 
2nd Vice-Chairman: 
Secretary /Treasurer : 
Li a son to the 
General Council: 


John James, 84-245 Indio Springs Dr 
Brenda Monte z , ' ' 

Charles Welmas, 

Virginia Nichols, 


Indio, CA 92201 


M 


tl 


Elisa Welmas, 


?! 


TRIBAi. ATTORNEY 


Glenn Feldman) One Eas Camelback Rd. Ste* 110, Phoenix, 
A Z 85012-1656 


REMARKS 


An Executive Order of domain . In 1895 the area 

,Sny 5 £ Act o£ « u. im (26 sut. 

712-714, c.65). 
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£ ^AaON RSSSRVATTn \T 

Riverside County 


LAND BASE 


i 

Tne Cabazon Reservation boundav^ P 

ries are wel1 defined. There are 
25 allotments which have been made, consisting of approximately 

40 acres each with a total area allotted of 1,006.79 acres. 

Ail or a portion of 14 allotments have gone out of trust, 459. 6< 

acres more or less; there are 3 allotments in heirship status 

acres). With the 3 allotments having 5 or more heirs. 

1’r.ere are no allotments involving non- Indian heirs. There are 

-ol<»i Ui 1,153.21 acres in tribal ownership, of which 953.21 

a*-rigable land, and 200 acres are unusable land. 553.21 

acres include in allotments. Established by Executive Orders 

cated May 15, 1876 and December 29, 1891. Trust Patents issued 


oHG 6-6-1S10. 

PRINCIPAL RESOURCES & POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The lands are irrigable and the irrigation system and drainage 


works have been installed as provided in PL 85-301. The un- 
usable land is taken in right-of-way which precludes other use. 
The lands are all farmable. Due to the high cost of develop- 
ment, the Indians are unable to complete the development. The 
Bureau has been trying to lease the lands on a combination im- 
provement cash lease for several years. The principal resource, 
of course, is undeveloped agricultural lands, of which a limited 
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acreage might be suitable for certain times r.f ■ , 

ypaB or ^ustry. ln 1968 

a z 1 ^ — of - way w&s fcjTflnti^d rn c*. *_ 

c0 the b£ate of California for a free- 
way throught a portion of Cabaton Reservati™ „ 

<v-se.va.ion. Upon completion of 

-his project, a large area of Cab-zon n-. . 

u bo.on Reservation will be suitable 
a. Os. commercial developmen t Tr*—n* 

P C * Irrigation and drainage facilities 

nave been constructed to serve triS-,1 j , , 

serve tribal and allotted lands. Some 

Oi. .ne land offers nns-ii's-i i 

P vlieies tor residential subdivision. 

Priority potential classification of land is: ! 


1 

X * 
2 . 
3. 


Commercial 


Agricultural development 

Homes ite development (subdivision) 


■PoPUi^ATION & RESERVATION HOUSING 


Membership ; 21; On Res'n; 2; Off Res'n: 19, 

Tae ° fficial membership roll as of September 28, 1961, shows a 
population or 21 members which consists of 9 adults and 
12 children. Only 2 of the members are over 40 years old. There 
c**e only 2 members residing on the reservation. There is only one 

g 1 

home on the reservation and the condition is -gs#r . 


WAT33 & SANITATION 

Domestic water is obtained from an individual well which provides 
an adequate supply to the resident family. The resident family 
has a septic tank in good condition. 

EDUCATION 

The educational level oi the Cabazon members is relatively high 
in comparison to other groups in Southern California, The level 
ranges from dth grade to college level. Three of the adult members 
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co^eue craving ana b nave completed high school. All the 


school-age attend public schools in the 

une communities ; where they 

reside . 


MSANS OF LIVELI’mnn 


are only two members employed as laborers; the other have 


some type of slcilled traininc tw. ^ 

£- Tae type of employment is varied; 


luechanic, clerical, assistant store manager, and powerline 


foreman . Three of the members also rece ive income from 


which were leased last year 


AVliSACS ANNUAL 7AXTT.V INCOME 


average annual income data is not available; however, the type of 


employment would indicate an average income range of $4,500 to 


$o, 500. iiie income range is considered comparable to the average 


zarnily income for the United States and is somewhat higher than 
cr*e average for the local community . 

TRIBAL GOVERNMENT - KIND & EFFECTIVENESS 

Tne Band has an elected business committee consisting of ^ members 
The band is organized under Articles of Association approved on 
April 13, 1965. Their Enrollment Ordinance was approved on August 
29, 1961, amended July 11, 1967, with a total membership of 22, as 
of January 13, 1968. The members are very congenial and the 

i 

cooperation is excellent. ISA rejected in 1934. 

POLITICAL CLIMATE 


There are no major political factions within the band. 


* 



reservation is locked in un agricultural community with a 


HI -X 


Ixcd racial population. There does not a??ea r to be 


attitude toward the Indians in the comunity. 


any adverse 


mLQUNT & SOURCE 0? ^ s 


As of December 31, 1561: S ' 7 S’c e 7 , , 

. ,b_S>.h7. Although the band had a 


rather large balance as of December 31. 1961, $6,350 was authorized 


xor per capita distribution and tribal council expenses leaving 


«*n unobligated balance of $11,469.87. Cf this amount, $5,650 


w«*s derived ^roc Sec. 3 W voted is held in common ownership with 


uhe Twenty-Nine ?a 4M4 s Band. All of the funds were derived from 


right-of-way damages and interest income. Annual tribal income 


is limited to interest received on principal funds on deposit in 


the U. S, Treasury. A per capita payment of $2000.00 each en- 


rolled member was paid on December IS, 1968, from tribal funds 


on deposit in the U . S . Treasury to the credit of the Cabazon. 


TRIBAL INTEREST IN SC GNOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The band is interested in leasing allotted and tribai lands under 


long-term improvement leases. They are also interested in 


martin 


a additional allotments to the younger members. 


BUREAU 


lontacts are maintained with business committee by personal con 


;act, correspondence, and attendance at general meetings 


The 


relationship is good. 
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SV * £he Ieaders at Cabazon are r 

,'^t ?rogran . eCeptive ^ any SOund 

• r °2*-a and wiU active! v 

Iy Participate in 

— “Nervation together Panning 


is reservation to* u ***** ** Che plarmi n 

s« a* _ . ^gather with the two other re 

■** sachem yailev (l reservations 

Xey 'Augustine and 

i'--*.,' . anG Torres- Mar *•■>«« . \ 

* 0> ' £he Act of August , 5 r£lnez) are 

r ** 0f Au *ust 28 , 1953 ( / 2 12 ' Sta£ ‘ 470) ’ ** asended 

— — <tui , l'" 8 ^ - - 

“' iai=0 =* We sho «ld keep in • d deve l°P»ent pianning 

p ln *ind that thoa« 1 ^ 

works hav« boo-, ... S fOI; whi,:h 

” StrU0 “ d W soon hav . u „ s 
° -ae rate of . iens 

a ?P*oxuaately $ 10.00 per 

standby charge - e per annua 

7 arges ana "Payment i n Uen - 

iien Oi taxes. M 
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" " :i£Ve the Ieade « at Cabaaon ar# , 

u are receptive #-^ 

’•« »». « Mu „., . * «? «j- .ou»d 


^ ; w -~ - «« « tively p j; c ° ~ *— 

■ - — „ se[h „ Mth ae “« w-«»» 

-^oaei: a yalley ( a ^ . h rese rvations 

y Wu S“scine and T , 

ec hv ---v a u res "^artinpy\ « 

* tue Act of ne2 ^ fire 

‘ °* August 28 , 1953 < P . L> 85 ._.. I ** ** ameaded 

■%* -■«. __ * 


V5-&01). h,, ! 

v*. requires care-.n . th s P e °ial - legi s . 

a * e ‘ ui study in Ae to i s . 

^iaoa. y a - ur ther development ni 

** Should keep in m , . - .. P ® ent Planning 

. ^ in mind that* f-V ' 

»iazion wo-ks v A *o-se lands f or ^ 

nave bep^ * or w «ich 

s , . 1 COn s true ted win _ 

-- at £Ae rate of hflVe liens 

. approximately $l0 . 00 

^ SCar ‘ d ^ barges and » pavm “** P6r 

P ^ MBt in ^ of taxe8 .„ 
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lyTTtfrARTMENT 0F THTnixiRioR 
Bureau of Indian Af f » ( ,_ °* 


exvicK 
r JUNl 


POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE 

“ onth) — _ i4az_< 


| v *^tCIST 


> - 


ld.nt .IjdUn.fapulBtlo , ( b +c K»r>,„^ r - p 


tfichin the reservation 

Adjacent to the reservation (in 'oki ********* * 
n former reservation arp« n ) a * * * n <Uans 


' w, ‘ V AH UK. la t 

In former reservation ** India 

pITirr TfifUeTf, InrlnrJod i i* * * • * 

(In California, rural par 
res ervations or rancherla 
Total under 16 year. of , g , lncl^didTTTTKr^ 


HfiSIDtNT INDIAN POPUUUON OF WORjUNtTArF 
JJ6 years old anH ^» rr> A GE 

Total 16 yeara 

(Age glasses g + h 4 - i + 1 , 

16 - 24 years — 

*a * 


sjj 


25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 64 




^ ” years and over«« 
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••••••.,. * •• * * 
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Wot in L 3 bo r Fo rrp 

■total (n ! and °v« T, — ^ 

away at school).,. 1 lnclu <Ung those 


m 

xxxxxx 

xxxxxx 


away «t school . ° Ver ' ’ lnc i^FTh5^ 

Men, physically or 

institutionalized, etc bled ’ retired. 

Women for whom no chfia 

available..?.?? CtUld - care substitutes are 
women , housewives ,' ‘physical 'll \D 

institutionalized *£*** 

— * *- 


TOnop 

\ 


Potential w,.. 


Employed. Tni- a l ( t + , 

EmpX ovedT^ A 


£,(16 yrs s and ov er) F mimig u 


^" J *~^*^*** F ^~ 1 1 — 1 _ 


Not employe d (R minus si.. . 


— |° f these > Persons actively seeH„ r 


work 


Tribal Enrollment 


Prepared by 


lilE_ „?aul Nichols. Trih.l M mlnl 


See Reverse 7 -* r d ■ — 3 — - — — ^ ^ ^ 
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